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COMPARATIVE ARCHITECTURE. 



Few methods of study have added more to ' human 
knowledge or stimulated to greater effort than the com- 
parative. In the natural sciences, in anatomy, biology, 
zoology, bacteriology, physiology, geology and the multi- 
tude of kindred subjects which treat of the animal, vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms, it has opened up new fields of 
culture, broadened our knowledge and made ]us familiar 
with forms of life that would otherwise have escaped 
notice. Nor have the results been less remarkable in those 
sciences concerned with man himself. The scholarship of 
the nineteenth century boasts no more remarkable achieve- 
ments than those in comparative philology, which have 
given us a new insight into the history of our race and the 
mutual relations of the human family. In anthropology, 
in mythology, in ethnography and similar sciences the 
world has been enriched with valuable knowledge that has 
been obtained chiefly by the application of the comparative 
method to the historical and descriptive sciences. We live 
in an age of comparative study. 

The rich results obtained by the comparative method 
in natural and human sciences justify the hope, as well as 
suggest the thought, that not less valuable returns will be 
obtained by the extension of the system to other branches 
of knowledge, to other products of the human intellect, to 
other problems of history and life. It may, perhaps, be 
doubted if art or architecture can properly be called 
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sciences, but it is quite unnecessary to raise the question ; 
anything that can be treated historically and descriptively, 
as art may in all its branches, can also be studied compara- 
tively. The results obtained from a study of a product of 
the human mind, as art, in which the imagination, the per- 
sonal equation, in a certain sense, enters so largely, may 
not be so valuable nor so definite as in a subject into which 
this personal and variable element does not enter. Archi- 
tecture, however, is of all arts the least imaginative ; it is 
concerned with practical questions, with the environment, 
with geological structure, with climate, with local condi- 
tions, with materials, with the special uses to which its prod- 
ucts are to be put. The imagination of the architect is 
constantly hampered by limitations that do not affect the 
painter or the sculptor. It thus offers material for compar- 
ative treatment not possessed by other forms of art. But in 
suggesting this method I would especially remark that it is 
not proposed to formulate an architectual science, nor to de- 
rive a " law of architecture " whereby it will be possible to 
predicate certain architectural conditions and processes from 
certain data, and thus perhaps prove the existence of miss- 
ing links that have disappeared from view. Any such at- 
tempt must be attended with failure. All that can be 
hoped from comparative architecture is the advantages to 
be gained from a fresh grouping of facts, and the new and 
greater interest such treatment gives. 

II. 

It is unnecessary to define the historical and descriptive 
methods, but in suggesting a third form of architectural 
study it should not be inferred that the older forms have had 
their day. There is still much work to be done in both of 
them, but the comparative method will help to a clearer 
understanding of our present knowledge and make future 
work more intelligible. One further preliminary point may 
be touched on, the meaning and scope of achitecture. This 
topic would require a separate paper to be fully and intelli- 
gently discussed, but every architectural study needs to have 
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its basis stated, and while I fear it may cause much misun- 
derstanding because there is not space to treat this question 
properly, I would say that by architecture I include every 
ediiice erected by human hands, ancient or modern, historic 
or prehistoric, ugly or beautiful, useful or useless. And on 
all of these I would draw for the materials of comparative 
architecture. 

To get down to a definition I may say that comparative 
architecture takes the facts of historical and descriptive 
architecture, and describes the comparative progress made 
by all nations under every condition. It takes the substance 
of the art, its materials, the climate in which characteristic 
styles have developed, the national or governmental con- 
ditions under which they have flourished, the ethnographic 
relations of the people, the geological peculiarities of archi- 
tectural districts, the distinctive social and mental qualities, 
notes the influence of the allied arts, of religion, of tem- 
perature, of use, of civilization, of constructive ability, of 
methods and the other causes which have operated in one 
way or another, to a greater or less extent, in the production 
of architecture in all times and in all ages. It matters not 
what be the definition of architecture finally adopted in the 
comparative view. It does not matter in comparative 
architecture whether climate, country, nationality and oth- 
er conditions are considered part of the meaning of archi- 
tecture or not. No architecture of any kind is possible 
without some of them, perhaps not without all of them, 
though sometimes some influences are of so little force as to 
be scarcely visible. It needs no straining of definitions to 
make these things legitimate subjects of study, and they are 
therefore here conveniently grouped under what I have 
called comparative architecture. 

In writing a history of architecture on the old historical 
style, an author would arrange his subject in countries — 
Egypt, Assyria, Asia Minor, Greece, Rome, etc. — and under 
each of these, perhaps, note the effect of the various causes 
that have just been enumerated. I say perhaps, because he 
may be descriptive altogether. But admitting that he was 
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not, the result would be a series of chapters in which the 
reader would have to begin at the beginning each time, and 
note the influence of religion, materials, construction; for 
example, first in Egypt, then in Assyria, and so on through 
the list, without having the least idea, speaking generally, of 
the actual manner in which materials, construction and re- 
ligion affected architecture as a whole. 

In the comparative method the chapters would be headed 
not with names of countries, but with names of influences, 
as materials, construction, climate, geology, etc., and the 
effects of each of these noted in their varying degree in each 
country where architecture has flourished. Of course it will 
be impossible to obtain a general view of the different styles 
or forms of architecture from such a study, but the compar- 
ative is intended to supplement present methods, not to 
take their place. And this forms, I take it, not only a new 
science, a new method of art study, but gives greater inter- 
est to historical art in showing how in some styles one ele- 
ment will determine a form that is totally wanting in an- 
other, or which has assumed a new form from other causes. 
In other words, architecture is shown to be a natural art 
evolved under natural conditions, not a mere succession of 
historical facts with disquatations on dates and problematic 
conjectures, nor even a combination of descriptions, in 
which the student is informed of the number of windows, 
doors, columns and square inches of ornament in an almost 
endless number of examples. Comparative architecture 
does not concern itself with the history and descriptions of 
styles, but with the reason for their existence. 

The importance of this distinction is not to be overesti- 
mated. We live in an age of inquiry. It is not sufficient to 
state facts, to give results, to quote conclusions. It is neces- 
sary to give a reason why, and a reason that all can understand. 
In the nineteenth century authority must have a basis that 
can be seen and appreciated by all men. We live in a time 
when evidence is sifted to an extent hitherto unknown. In 
describing historical events nothing that has the most insig- 
nificant connection is unnoticed, and it is to the credit of 
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modern research that this minute microscopic investigation 
has returned some of the richest results in modern culture, 
thrown new and unexpected lights upon distantly connected 
events, given a new and living interest to subjects almost 
dead from want of vitality. In the natural sciences the 
same methods have brought about similar results. It cannot 
be doubted that similar researches into the history of archi- 
tecture will have any other than beneficial effects. Under 
the comparative treatment architecture acquires a meaning 
and purpose that it could never have had while viewed solely 
in the historical and descriptive manner. Styles, methods, 
results, variations are explained and their relationship traced. 
Reasons for the prevalency of certain forms under certain con- 
ditions are given, and the art is no longer the product of the 
imagination, the creature of the fancy, but the natural out- 
come of conditions of very varied nature, originating under 
varied circumstances. 

It would require more space than can here be taken were 
I to take some points in architectural history and illustrate 
by one or two examples what I mean by the comparative 
treatment. I shall not, therefore, undertake this task, but 
the more closely the reasons of architecture are examined 
the less spontaneous it appears, the closer it approaches the 
domain of law. Ornament remains outside any such influ- 
ence, and the personal element, as has already been noted, 
thoroughly prevents architecture from being regarded as the 
product of an evolution, as is a plant or an animal ; but it is 
not the result of personal whim, fancy, pleasure or imagina- 
tion. The Assyrians did not build their immense walls, 
the Romans their ponderous arches and vaults, from mere 
fancy or a deliberate desire to produce big buildings. The 
peculiarities of these architectures came very largely from 
the nature of the climate and the country, and the personal 
and political feelings of the people. In other times, in other 
climates, among other peoples, other phenomena have 
brought about other changes. We cannot refer the pro- 
duction of the historical styles to any one set of phenomena, 
it is not possible to get further than general groups ; but 
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notwithstanding their broad uncertainty these show archi- 
tecture to be a living, progressive art, reflecting the deeds 
and nature of men with a thoroughness and fidelity that has 
been surpassed by few records. 

III. 

This brings me to a new division of my subject, the influ- 
ence comparative architecture may have on the furtherance 
of architectural knowledge and its diffusion among the peo- 
ple. There are few things so dreary as architectural study 
to all but enthusiasts. Professor Freeman, in his preface to 
the fifth volume of his Norman Conquest, remarks very truly : 
" I do not wonder that many are tempted to look with con- 
tempt on architectural research, when it is carried on, as it 
often is, as a mere matter of dull detail, without any ani- 
mating principle. Many of our architectural inquirers have 
carried on their researches in ignorance of the first laws of 
historical criticism and of the most obvious facts in the his- 
tory of the world. But deal worthily with the history of 
architecture, and it is worthy to take its place alongside the 
history of law and of language." 

The dull record of historical sequences, the detailed ex- 
amination of styles and their characteristics, the warfares 
over nomenclatures, the strict chronological chronicling of 
buildings of all times and ages will never give the animation 
to architectural study the distinguished historian so elo- 
quently pleads for, and in the absence of a better method 
the comparative is suggested as a relief to present tendencies 
in which each new book is often a regrind of its predecessors, 
and the latest utterances perhaps only a conning over of what 
has been said before. 

There is no greater evil in architectural study than isola- 
tion. Architectural students are so fascinated with the 
beauties of their specialty, are so consumed with the desire 
to make all men familiar with the wonders they describe, 
that they overlook the relations existing between architect- 
ure and other products of the human mind. No just esti- 
mate of all the works of men can be possible which does not 
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take into account his buildings, even though their aesthetic 
value is neglected. Yet architectural historians do not hesi- 
tate to prepare essays on their subjects in which the great 
historical events that rendered possible the very structures 
they are describing are ignored or scarcely referred to. A 
building is a thought, an idea, an expression of the human 
mind, an intellect product, albeit made with hands. It is a 
monument of human ideas, a record of human industry, a 
product of human skill, an epitome of human knowledge. It 
is not a spontaneous creation evolved in a moment, but rep- 
resents a co-ordination of events, each of which is essential 
to its proper understanding. A building, a group of build- 
ings, or those of one style or district require a full knowledge 
of the events of the time in which t^iey were built for their 
complete understanding, just as the biography of a man 
must include the events of his lifetime, not alone those in 
which he took an active part, but those which affected the 
events that affected him. As complete a record is needed 
for understanding the life of a building as for understanding 
the Hfe of a man. 

Viewed alone, the most imposing of architectural monu- 
ments loses part of its meaning and beauty. The Parthenon 
needed the statue of the goddess to make it complete ; nor 
is this all. It is the finest product of Greek art because it 
was built at the height of Greek national life. It was not a 
temple simply, but a national monument to the national 
genius. It is no detraction from its architecture that it rep- 
resents an idea, expresses the voice of a people, is at once 
the symbol of a free race and the power of a proud city. 
These qualities add to its interest, they bring the wonderful 
building, with all its amazing perfections, its delicate pro- 
portions, its consummate art, to the notice of people to 
whom it otherwise would be strange and unknown. Its art 
influence and importance increases with its historical value. 

As of the Parthenon, so of Other structures. The cathe- 
dral of Paris is not interesting alone for the mighty events 
which have transpired in and around its walls, but because, 
like the great temple of Athens, it expresses an idea, and is 
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the visual evidence of the gigantic effort made by men to 
express the thoughts and ideas which crowded their minds 
at the breaking away of the dark ages. A great mediaeval 
church like Notre Dame needs the history of its time to 
make its meaning clear. The two glorious towers of Char- 
tres show not alone a change in architectural tastes and 
methods, but a change in ideas and conceptions. The sol- 
emn grandeur of the southern tower, with its tall, plain, 
stately, simple spire, requires no written record to testify to 
its early date. Its stern majesty belongs to a time when 
men's thoughts were impressed with the perils of a future 
life, and when the religious instinct was developed to a 
high degree. The more richly decorated northern tower 
—more elaborate, scarcely more beautiful, yet not less so 
— testifies to less rigid ideas which had come into vogue 
at the time it was built. Religion to men was less solemn, 
and the freedom of the religious views was reflected in the 
architecture. 

It is not sufficient to describe buildings apart from their 
environment, nor to condense the historical events with 
which they are most intimately associated into the compass 
of an introductory chapter. The two things are not separa- 
ble. It may seem formidable to state that the history of 
architecture is the history of humanity, and that one cannot 
be understood without the other. The mere compilation of 
architectural history in this sense becomes a vast undertak- 
ing ; but is much distorted knowledge more valuable than a 
little well understood and thoroughly comprehended ? The 
historical school of architecture does not mean the history 
of intellectuality or of humanity, but a chronological cata- 
logue of buildings. The descriptive method is defective in 
scientific arrangement, and creates an actual repulsion toward 
the art, and has done not a little in making architecture 
seem the heaviest and dullest of studies, instead of one of 
the most beautiful and fascinating. Architecture, both as 
an art and as the science of construction, suffers from a lack 
of popular interest. Architecture is not popular, as china 
painting, decorative upholstery, and many other so-called 
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arts, while both painting and sculpture surpass it in the popu- 
lar mind. I think it scarcely an exaggeration to attribute 
this condition, very largely at least, to the dull, prosy way 
in wliich writers on architecture have presented their sub- 
ject, the dogmatic manner in which they have held forth on 
questions of taste, the persistence with which they have 
dragged their own individual prejudices and ideas into 
prominence, their failure to grasp the true meaning and 
function of architecture. 

I am not witliout hope that the comparative method may 
introduce a change for the better. Clearly, if architecture 
is to become popular, some new method must be adopted 
for its general treatment, or it will die from sterility of in- 
terest. I do not assume to do more than point a way that 
might be, not one that is. The method and its uses are 
suggestions for consideration and criticism, not as something 
complete and perfect. 

A -brief glance at the status of some forms of knowledge 
will show how very different is the place held by architecture 
in the popular mind from what it should be. Subjectswhich 
a few years ago were dull, heavy and lifeless are now among 
the most popular of diversions. In psychology, in mental 
and moratl science, in political economy and similar topics 
there has not only been an increase in knowledge, but an 
immense increase in popular interest. Quite as remarkable, 
and even more out of touch with current life, is the interest 
that has been aroused in the study of dead languages. As- 
syrian, Persian, Egyptian, and the tongues of ancient India 
are studied with avidity, not in the universities alone, but 
by general readers. It is one of the most amazing intellec- 
tual puzzles that architecture should be so thoroughly over- 
looked in this latest revival of learning. Architecture is not 
less \^luable than the study of Sanscrit, nor is it something 
which does not affect all men. Obviously, if the error is 
not in the subject it must be in the method. 

The history of architecture, and, it might almost be said, the 
whole history of art, is the only form of knowledge which is 
nt>t now treated in a scientific manner. Art history deals 
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almost exclusively with superficialities. The historian too 
often feels that when he has described a work of art he has 
done all that is required. If the origin of certain forms or 
motives are pointed out, the historical sequence is supposed 
to be established, and no more is expected. This system is 
not valueless, or even uninteresting, but it ceases to have 
merit when it becomes the sohtary mode of architectural 
study. 

The comparative study of monuments already forms the 
basis of the work of the most advanced archaeologists, but 
their method is more analytical than that which, for want 
of a better name, is here styled comparative. To a certain 
extent, it may be said the whole history of architecture rests 
on this method ; but does it go far enough ? If important 
facts can be ascertained by the analytical study of co-ordi- 
nate groups of buildings, should it be less valuable to apply a 
similar method to buildings which are not so related ? No 
matter how buildings may differ in point of time, in use, in 
construction and in environment, they are all products of 
the human mind — they are all outcomes of the genius of 
humanity ; they all express the development of human soci- 
ety, thoughts, ideas. They come from the action of men's 
minds and deeds, and if his political and social doings are 
fit subjects for comparative study, his own indestructible 
monuments are not less so. The general historian does not 
fail to make history from the scantiest memorials of fugitive 
people when their buildings afford the only clue to their ex- 
istence ; shall he drop architecture in compiling the records 
of historic times when other sources of information are at 
hand ? Surely, if architecture alone can be made the basis 
for the reconstruction of civilizations of which it is the soli- 
tary survival, it might be fruitful of vastly more valuable 
results when studied in connection with other works of men, 
when instead of being the sole remnant, it is one of several. 

It is on this basis what I have called comparative archi- 
tecture rests. It is not a science of building ; it does not 
seek to establish laws other than the broadest and most dif- 
fuse ; but it does aim at exhibiting architecture as a product 
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of the human intellect as much entitled to rank among the 
intellectual possessions of humanity as language or litera- 
ture, science or music. Certainly, if treated intelligently, 
such a method of study would add a new zest to this impor- 
tant topic, would render it interesting where, to the popular 
mind, it is now dull. The materials for comparative archi- 
tecture are as abundant to-day as at any time in the past. 
Architecture is now limited by stricter requirements than 
at any earlier time. We cannot now study perspective, en- 
vironment, the effects of light and shade as did the Greeks. 
Our architecture is based on other conditions and is intended 
to answer other requirements. Comparative architecture 
has to do with architecture as a product of the human mind, 
as the result of intellectual processes and reasonings, and 
each day these things enter more and more into the making 
of modern architecture. 



